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“I tremble for my country, when I reflect that God is just, 
and that his justice cannot sleep forever.’’-—JEFFERSON. 


DEBATE IN CONGRESS. 
From the National Intelligencer. 
House or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monday, January 7th, 1828. 
(Continued.) 


The House passed to the Orders of the Day when the 
bill for the relief of Marigny D’Auterive was again taken 
up, and the House went into Committee of the Whole, Mr. 
Condict in the Chair, on that bill. The amendment of Mr. 
Livingston being still under consideration. 

Mr. Clarke, of New York, as one of the Committee 
stated what reasons had induced him to vote as he wi He 
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was sorry that gentlemen had raised the question wHether 
a slave is property. He regretted that Southern gentlemen 
had raised this quests it might: tex! for re- 
viving this serio-comio piece, called the Missouri queéstios, 


deur through the House, shaking its gory locks at the South, 
and with its eye fixed on that part of the escutcheon of our 
constitution which contains the word slavery, erying out 
“damned spot.”” He had hoped that this question was de- 
funct and inurned, and that ‘‘ requiescat in pace’’ was in- 
seribed over it. He deprecated the idea of bringing up a 
question which might be made a party pretext. He regard- 
ed slaves, as persons not as property. They had rights of 
life and limb, were entitled to trial by jury. They have 
been regarded as moral agents, responsible for their acts. 
The State of Missouri has enlarged his rights, and assigns 
ho higher punishment to slaves for crimes, than is assigned 
towhite persons. The gentleman from Louisiana had fore- 
seen great evils from the rejection of this claim. But he 
believed that gentleman was more indebted to his faney 
than to facts. The gentleman from Alabama said he hoped 
the question would be now settled. The question he thought 
Was settled forty years ago by the Constitution. The gen- 
tleman from South-Carolina had said this House could not 
how settle the question. 

That gentleman did not mean to say that his constituents 
Would not obey a decision of Congress, he did not intend 
that, like a certain Southern Doctor, they would begin to 
calculate the advantages of the Union. He had merely in- 
tended tosay that the question was settled by the Constitu- 
tion, and there he agreed with him. He quoted Mr. Ma- 
dison’s opinions, from the Federalist, on this subject. Both 
hitmanity and religion sanction the construction that slaves 
are not property in the strict sense of the term. Does the 
slaveholder treat his slave as he does his ox? He trusted 
hot, and therefore the slave was not the same kind of prv- 
perty, but was a property somewhat between the moral and 


the material world. He was of opinion that the right of 


the Government to use slaves for public defence was yield- 
d by the States when the Constitution was formed. The 
right of impressment under this concession, he was of opin- 
100, resided in the Government. They were not to stop, in 
3 moment of imminent danger, to ask if a man was white or 
black, but merely if he was able to wield a musket and 
ayonet. The gentleman from Qhio had stated that no 
Precedent for an allowance was to be found. The prece- 
dents gathered from the act allowing compensation for pro- 
perty destroyed, did not embrace the property in slaves. 
What principle did the Government urge its claim on 
Great Britain? If it was on the ground of property alone, 
X was unjust not to include all other property destroyed. 
» the slave was regarded in a personal view, and not as 
Property alone, both by the United States Government and 


that of Great Britain. He was brought to the conclusion 
that by the Constitution, slaves are in some cases to be con- 
sidered persons, although the property of the master in 
them is not to be doubted. 

There can be no excitement arising out of this subject. 
The philanthropist may say fine things. He may tell us 
that the slave has the same rights, faculties, and hopes, 
serves the same Creator, and is destined to the samé end. 
He believed the slave to be more happy in his present con- 
ditien than he would be in any other; and however the phi- 
lanthropist may attempt to attract towards him the sympa- 
thies of mankind, the politician could only regard him as a 
creature surrounded with political disqualifications. , 


Mr. RANDOLPH rose and said his motive in addressing 
the House now—indisposition had compelled hira to be ab- 
sent when the question was last under discussion—his mo- 
tive was, earnestly to request, he would almost say, adjure 
—but, certainly, most respectfully and earnestly to ask, 
that no member south of the Ohio, and west of the Missis- 
sippi, would debate this question: that no one would deign, 
would condescend, to debate the point which had now ari- 





to. . " : 
and marching the ghust of that question in solemn gran.|eircumstauces, touch it directly or indirectly? 


sene—whether persons can or cannot.be property, or allow 
(hatahe Federal Government can, at any time, or upder an 
He felt obli- 
ged to the gentleman who had just spoken for some of the 
remarks which he had made, and he would have been fully 
as much obliged if they had not been made. It was a ques- 
tion with which the Federal Government had nothing to 
do; with which it never had any thing to do; never can have 
any thing to do; for the instant it lays its unhallowed hands on 
that ark of our safety, it ceases to be a government. 


The gentleman had said that this question was settled 
forty years ago. 
was settled when the first cargo of Africans was sold in our 
market. And what is the difference between persons and 
property, as if there were an incompatibility on this point. 
There is no difference: therecan be none. Property is the 
creature oflaw. What the law makes property, is proper- 
ty? What it does not, is not property. Here, aud here 
alone exists the distinction, 

This point was settled more than halfa century ago: at 
the same time that we threw off! our allegiance to great Bri- 
tain: and if the gentleman from New York would pardon 
him—that gentleman was a stranger here, and he had eve- 
ry good feeling towards him—he should take exception to 
his calling the last war the second war of independence. 
He would never agree that we were slaves before that war, 
or that we were not perfectly independent. This he mere- 
ly stated by the way. 

Slaves are made property by law, and you cannot make 
them other than property, any more than you can inferfere 
inthe payment of the national debt of Great Britain, or the 
tythes, or any other matters which relate to a foreign coun- 
try. When gentlemen tell us the Constitution is to protect 
us in this, or avy other property, itis the kind of protection 
which the wolf gives to the lamb. We scorn such protection; 
the executive power is sflicient to carry our State laws in- 
to effect, and?we want the aid of no document. 

The gentleman had spoken of reviving the Missouri 
question. That question was never yet settled. [Here the 
gentleman from Virginia made a few observations which we 





could net distinctly hear.] 

We have been told something about humanity and reli- 
gion. What have they to do with the question? Nothing. 
It depends 7 on facts—ite lex scripta est. We may cavil 
about religion, but whether Jew or Gentile, we cannot in- 
terfere with this property. Here Mr. R. made a reference 
to the only Constitutional authority which could interfere 
with it—the States; and to the strained construction by 
which alone the Federal Government could have such a 
right. 





It was settled two hundred years ago; it), 





Humanity and religion are very good in their places; but’ 





we have no right to set up our humanity and religion as 
standards for other men. He would put a case, and he 
wished that he might be understood literally here and every 
where else. By the law of a State—as he did pot wish to 
take a liberty with other States, he would say the State of 
Virginia. Suppose a slave may be punished only by the 
master, and the master is not made responsible for his 
treatment of the slave, and suppose slaves were daily, cru- 
elly, murdered by their masters—a case as possible as many 
others which had been put—where is the remeédy? Is it 
here? Can you pass a law to prevent this conduct beyond 
the Potomac? You may cry your eyes out, with your huma- 
nity and your religion, but you could not prevent it. They 
are as much under the protection of humanity and religion 
in the States as here, and it wodld be an act of phone od 
rashness for us to 


** Step in where angels fear to tread.” 


Again, we have been told that the course agreed on by 
the Representatives of the South at Philadelphia, was a com. 
promise. It was a compromise: ho further than the whole 
constitution is a compromise. We wanted a representa- 


tion for our whole population, and weere weak ar te 
tion should 


be représented. It was no compromise, and why not? Be- 
cause if 1787, there was not 4 man on the continent, who 
would have dared to breathe that the Federal Government 
had a right to touch this property. The United States Go- 
vernmest had no more to do with it than the Khan of 
Tartary, There is no occasion for such interference. 
Our laws wil) execute themselves. There may be some 
agitation on the subject out of the States, but the States 
well know how to govern their own pepulation. 

One word more. Suppose the reasoning of the learned 
Gentleman from Louisiana—and no man had a r title 
to the name—-was correct—we ought to claim three fifths of 
the value of the slave. The British Government had no busi- 
ness to pay more for these carried away, as three fifths only 
is person, and two fifths property. Shall we cut off the two 
fifths, which is propefty, and leaye the three fifths which 
is person? If we cut, it may be wi make the Vertical cut 
from top to bottom. He would again earnestly express his 
hope that no member, the rights of whose section of country 
are involved in this question, will deign now or hereafter, to 
discuss this question. If ever the time should arrive when 
these persons shall be egnsjdered other than ty, our 
business will not be hefe, but at home. Ali thecouwtry 
will then be like the dger of Cacus. Our busiress will not 
be here, buthome. Qn the other band there might be gen- 
fone who, as consciously cherished their opinions as he 

id his. 

It was exactly ten years from the first stirring of the sub- 
ject of the rights of these colonies, that the tion of 
them from the mother took place. If took ten 
years of goading to bring t that result. Govern. 
ment of ours resembles a connexion of a more tender cha- 
racter—that connubial connexion which is sometimes 
maturely torn asunder, though there may be pledges of 
love to bind it together. He may be Very excellent, very 
learned, im train to become very able, but he is not of great 
observation or rye ge who does not see that a tem 
has been excited, and'is stil] exciting, which it is tbe duty 
of this government to allay. He was speaking the words of 
truth aod soberness. He believed the reflecting of the 
country would unite with him in opiiion. He did not con- 
sider this class of beings an unhappy race. They were 
sometimes the cause of unhappiness to their proprietors; 
they were sometimes themselves unbappy, for who is not 
at times unhappy? 

In relation to the agitation of the slave question he 
red to the old maxim—inter armas legas silent—which 
vailed every where. The slave, was eotirely the prope 


¥| agree th: * ou'y three fifths of the slave popu 
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o, this government. with al! its powers, may not so 





* ver the bond between master and slave, and hav- 


slave as he did his ox; but even the ox and the horse bas his 
rights. He had now done, what he had rarely done, but 
he should seldom do again—trespassed upon the patience 
of the House; but it was a question on which he could not 
remain silent. 


Mr. Storrs, of New York, said, he was sorry 
the honorable gentleman from Louisiana had in- 
troduced a question which was so extremely liable 
to be misunderstood. I cannot, said Mr. S., agree 
with that gentleman that, on the mere question of 
the adoption of this amendment, we are compelled 
to determine what is the precise nature of that pro- 
perty which a master has in his slave. But as the 
question on the amendment is a question of com- 
pensation, we must vote on it. Though represent- 
ing a state which does not, at this time, contain 
any slave population, it is not my fault that this 
question bas beer presented. It has been brought 
in, as I think, unadvisedly: I could have wished the 
honorable gentleman had forborne to press it, lest 
some misconstruction might lead to a doubt of our 
maintaining that relation which the laws of some 
of the states have recognized, and which they sus- 
tain between a siz «2 and his master. 

I agree with the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
Randolph,) that the constitution has nothing to do 
with this matter. That instrument never fixed the 
nature of the relation of master and slave, nor of 
eny other of onr domestictrelations, nor of the per- 
sons of the different states to each other. When, 
therefore, gentlemen criticise on the terms “ per- 
son—population—persons held to service,” &c. 
used in that instrument, they are, in my judgment, 
somewhat hypercritical. ‘Those words were used, 
not for the purpose of definition, but out of delica- 
cy, and as laying down a rule to be observed in 
taking the census of the United States. What is 
the relation of the slave to bis master? and what 
are the qualities of that relation? I hold, sir, that 
the right of the master ia his slave is a right to his 
service under all circumstances whatsoever, and al- 
so to the absolute, unqualified contro} and custody 
of his person, so that it cannot be taken ftom him 
for purposes of service, nor bis actions regulated 
by any power but his own, save when the siate lays 
its hand upon him for the punishment of crime, 
and the preservation of the public peace. You 
may debate the abstract question as long as you 
wil], and may discuss metaphysically what is the 
exact nature of the right; but, after all, the ques- 
tion is, what do the laws of the state declare in 
which the master and.the slavereside? T have be- 
stowed some little reflection upon the subject, and 
the only conclusion to which I can bring my mind, 
is that I have stated. On maintaining this control 
of the master, rests the security of a very large 
and important portion of this Union, and whoever 
interferes with the exercise of it, is guilty of a vio- 
lation of the rights of all those who inhabit the 
states where this species of property is held. This 
government cannot do this. It is a question not 
to be debated. No man, I mean no man of any 
sense and reflection, ever thought of maintaining, 
that I know of, that it was competent to the gene- 
ral government to touch the question of right in the 
slightest degree. 

What, then, is the case before us? An officer 
of the United States, in the use of what he was 
pleased te consider his discretion, seized and im- 
pressed into the military service of the United 
States, a slave, belonging to a gentleman of Loui- 
siana. That is,a mere military officer undertook 
to do what aii the branches of this government uni- 


ing made himself the judge how far he might carry 
this right of impressing whom he pleased, what are 
we asked to do? To adopt his act as our own—to 
make it an act of this government, and, in conse- 
quence of so adopting it, to indemnify the loser.— 
On what principle, sir, can we possibly be held 
bound to indemmify, when the officer clearly trans- 
cended his duty? I disagree with my colleague, as 
to the power of impressment in cases of danger. 
An officer shall never touch my person and proper- 
ty, whenever he chooses to determine that State ne- 
cessity warrants him to do so. No, sir, whenever 
he does this, he is a trespassser. And if the State 
does not give me a remedy against him, there is no 
longer such a thing as freedom in my country. 
Liberty is gone—it exists no longer. We have, in- 
deed, indemnified the loser in some few cases, where 
the public necessity was so great, so high, so un- 
deniable as to overstep al! obligations of lower du- 
ty. But, then, we have indemnified for the act of 
our officers, in the character of trespassers—and 
we took into our own hands, to inquire if any such 
necessity existed. But, once admit the right of a 
mere military officer, whose sole power is the parch- 
ment in his pocket, and the eppaulette upon his 
shoulder, to seize and impress, whenever he may 
think proper, and yoo give to this creature of yours, 
authority over every slave holder in the Southern 
States—he may set them all at defiance—and I am 
asked to say, I will assume his acts. Sir, I am not 
prepared to do it. Yet I must do it if this amend- 
ment passes; forthe principle. and the only princi- 
ple on which we can grant compensation in this 
case, is, that we adopt this lawless act of impress- 
ment as the act of this government, and pay for 
this slave under the pretence of state necessity, 
and what the officer is pleased to call, the salvatien 
of thecountry. Sir, I cannot even attempt to run 
out the consequences of establishing such a mon- 
strous principle, and so vitally fatal to a large por- 
tion of the union. If a general may do this, a 
colonel may do it; if a colonel, then a captain; 
and if a captain may, a seargeant, aud so may 
every subaltern, down to the lowest cotton tassel in 
the camp. And if an officer from the southern 
states may do it, so may an officer from the north- 
ern states. Sir, if these doctrines are sanctioned, 
it shall be done without my consent. It is a dan- 
gerous doctrine. Admit it for a moment, and you 
strike a blow at the security of the whole slave 
population of the southern states. It is the same 
case in principle as to allow the impressment of an 
infant, apprentice er servant, in the northern states. 
If there is any reason in it, then every officer of the 
United States may, at pleasure, (or im circumstan- 
ces in which he is to be the sole judge) sever the 
bond which uvites master and servant, which binds 
together parent and child. He may enter our 
dwellings, drag our children from the fireside, and, 
regardless of his father’s will, or his mother’s cries 
and tears, force him to the camp— and, when there, 
put him onder martial law. He may do this,—and 
when he has done it, we, forsooth, are to volunteer 
him an indemnity, to step in his place, and assume 
these deeds as acts of the government. Sir, you 
never provided for such a case—yet you authorized 
our apprentices to be enlisted, without the consevt 
of their masters, and our children without the con- 
sent of their parents. You allowed this tie to be 
severed—(though the right of a father over the 
person of his child is as perfect as that of any mas- 
ter over his servant, and far more tender, though | 





ted, are notable todo. Yet, we have been told by 





grant that the ties of master and slave may some- 


some gentlemen. that he had a right to make this|times be of a tender kind)—but you never thought 
impressment. What, sir—an officer, a mere crea .|of granting them compensation. You are asked 


ture of this government, whose official existence 
can be cut off in a moment, has a right to do what 


much as attempt? And now, he having done this 
—having assumed what he called his right to se- 


to make itin a case by no means so strong. You 
are asked to do that for one section of the union, 
which you never thought of doing for the other. 
Adopt this principle of impressment, and you 
sanction what may, at some future day, lead to con- 
sequences, in one part of this union, ! will aot speak 








EE 
of, nay, which T will not permit myself even to 
think upon. The report of the Committee of 
Claims avoided meddling with this question. 

The honorable gentleman from Louisiana was, 
in my opinion, rather hypercritical in his examina- 
tion and construction of that report—all that the 
committee said, was, that slaves were never consid- 
ered as that species of property, which was to be 
paid for by the existing laws of the government, 
This was a mere statement of the fact—it touched 
not the abstract question at all; and, as to the 
warmth of discussion which has been drawn out by 
the gentleman from Louisiana, I must be permitted 
to say, that, in my judgment, the play is not worth 
the candle. I think it would be far more advisable 
to reject a claim which is extremely doubtful in its 
character, to say the least of it, and let the question 
rest till you are compelled to meet it in some 
other form, and under some more imperious ne- 
cessity. 

Mr. Drayton, of South Carolina, said, on rising 
to speak to the question, that, concurring in the 
concluding sentiment of the gentleman from New 
York, who had just sat down, he too, could wish 
that the necessity should never occur of discussing 
the question which had been raised in this debate. 
But the necessity has occurred; and the gentleman 
from New York himself had contributed to it as 
much as any other gentleman who had engaged in 
the debate. And, Mr. D. said, with all imaginable 
respect to the gentleman, he would endeavour to 
imitate rather his precept than his example: I will 
nol discuss the question whether the master has not 
aright inhis slave. The gentleman from Virginia 
had requested that it should not be discussed, and 
so gravely and impressively as to command atten- 
tion; and yet, after he had asked this, had himself 
almost exhausted the question. I undertake to aver, 
(said Mr. D.) that, if, this question is ever to be se- 
riously discussed in this house, then the house will 
be empty of all those who represent the people who 
hold the property in slaves. This union itself 
would be dissolved: and why would it be? Be- 
cause the constitution will have been grossly violat- 
ed, if rights, which are secured by the constitution, 
must not remain unquestioned as long as that con- 
stitution endures. Is it not one article of the con- 
stitution, that private property shall not be taken 
for public use without a just compensation? Is it 
not another article of the constitution, that the 
citizens of each state shall be entitled to all the pri- 
vileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
states? And is his property to be ravished from 
the southern owner, upon refinements and subtie- 
ties that will not bear the test of examination? If 
the proposition now under debate were submitted 
distinetly to this house, what would it be? It would 
be this: whether a person whose property had 
beeen impressed into the public service, was eur 
titled to compensation for the injury which he bad 
sistained in consequence of it? This, said Mr. D. 
laver to be the question. Would the house, upon 
apprehending the question clearly, ponder for & 
moment as to the answer to be given? J under- 
take to say, that, if they do ponder for a moment 
on such a Guestion, the pause would be that which 
preeedes the whirlwind and the tempest, when the 
fabric of this government will be seen rocking to 
its base, soon to totter and fall into ruins. ‘This, 
sir, is a question which I hoped never to have heard 
introduced into this house—a question which, after 
the manner in which ] have heard it handied, espe 
cially as it has been by the gentleman from New 
York, who first spoke, and, notwitistanding the ef- 
fect of his doctrine gomg to the utter subversion © 
moral right, 1 will endeavor to discuss, calmly, 80 
far as it 1s susceptible of argument at all. But, 
sir, when I heard such sentiments as those which 
he avowed; when I heard from him, doctrines preg 
nant with such ruinous consequences —big with 





the fate, I will not say of empires, but of sovereiga 
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and independent states, I confess I shuddered. 
When [ heard doctrines coolly avowed here, the 
consequences of the recognition of which, will be 
to involve this union in scenes of bloodshed, and 
civil war, { trembled for my country. What were 
those doctrines? That the United States in conse- 
queace of the compromise in the constitution, 


giving the right of representation to the owners of 


slaves, are entitled, in anv emergency, or upon any 
military necessity, to take these slaves into the pub- 
lic service, without compensation to the proprietor. 
This was the proposition of the gentleman. What 
would be the consequence of the establishment of 


it? Why, that the inhabitant of any southern state 


holds bis personal property at the will of the Unit- 
ed States. According to this doctrine, every indi- 
vidual of the south owning this description of pro- 
perty, is at the mercy of the United States, who 
can, according to the doctrine of the United States, 
take it when they please, allowing no compensation 
therefor. On what tenure, then, do the people of 
the south hold their property? At the will of the 
United States. What security, then, has the in- 
habitant of the south that all his property will not 
be taken from him? What security have all the 
people of the south that they may not at a breath, 
be reduced to ruin and beggary? And when the 
inhabitant of the south is brought to this situation, 
will he sit and count and calculate whether he is to 
gain or lose by submission to such invasion of his 
rights? 
upon such a question; he would rather perish than 


submit to such degrading vassalage. If I know my 


countrymen, they would sooner perish—-with arms |er is better off than the freeman by reason of the | 


in their hands—arms dyed with the blood of those 
whose oppression shall have brought upon them 
sich calamitous nece:sity. If they did not do so, 


No, sir: he will not count and calculate | 


M’Coy of Virginia, members during the war, and 
members ever since the war, and always I believe, 
members of that committee, and who have always 
been conversant with the principles by which the 
government has ever guided its decisions on claims, 
have ever opposed this claim, and voted against it 
now. ; 

And it should be further remembered that but for 
the aid of NoRTHERN vores this novel nnprecedented 
southern claim could net have been allowed. The 
force of argument as well as the usage of the gov- 
‘ernment was most clearly against the claim, and yet 
southern influence has prevailed, as it has ever pre- 
vailed over the most conclusive reasoning and the 
numerical strength of the notth. Jtis pest all en- 
durance that the north should be so constantly over- 
powerea by the defection of its own representatives 
against interest, and justice and reasog. It is not 
the amount of this claim which constitutes its im- 
portance and interest, but the novel and extraordi- 
nary principles upon which it was prepared. It 
sanctions the extraordinary doctrine that PRO- 
PFRTY in a SLAVE is the most sacred, mwnviola- 
ble and valuable of any known to the law, and that 
the government cannot use it for protecting or de- 
fending either slave or master. The southern slave 
holder, who weakens the government, by maintain- 
ing within the bosom of the country, a host of do- 
mestic enemies in the time of war, to the exclusion 
of the same number of able and devoted friends, 
has by virtue of this very wrong, higher claims up- 
‘onthat government and its treasure, than the free- 
'man who sustains and supports it. ‘The slave hold- 





‘disservice he renders the government. He prefers 
higher claims and demands greater exemptions 
ithan he could do if his slaves were free. 





now formed, and which may be hereafter instituted 
in the different sections of our country. 
On behalf of the Committee, 


DAVID SCHOLFIELD, Chairman. 


The committee on Amendments reported as fol- 
ows: 

The committee to whom was referred the seve- 
ral resolutions relative to the amendments of the 
constitution of the American Convention, and rela- 
tive to the adjournment of this session, Report, 

That in their opinion the following amendments 
should be made to the constitution, viz. That sec- 
tion Ist of article 2nd, be amended by striking out 
“ Philadelphia,” and introducing in place thereof 
Washington, D. C. And striking out “first,” and 
introducing second; and making “ October” read 
December. So that the article will read thus— 

The Convention shall meet biennially in the city 
of Washington, D. C. on the second Tuesday in 
December. It may adjourn from time to time to 
such place as it may deem proper, and may be 
specially convened as is hereinafter provided. 
Thecommittee also recommend the following re- 
solution— 

Resolved, That when this Convention adjourn, it 
do adjourn to meet in the city of Baltimore, on the 
first Monday of November, 1828. 
On behalf of Committee, 

JONAS PRESTON, Chairman. 
Which report and resolution were adopted. 


The following resolutions were read and adopt 





ed— 


1. By James Mott.— 
Resolved, That the acting committee be autho- 


rized to open a correspondence with the “ African 
‘Phe mo-| Institution,” and other anti-slavery societies im 


they would be fitter for slavery themselves than for | ment he should cease to do wrong by rendering an | Great Britain; and invite an exchange of informa- 


the mastery of slaves. Yes, sir, consequences such 
as these—and, believe me, I have not picturedthem 
in colors too bright—would flow from the preva- 
lence of such doctrines as those of the gentleman 
from New York. And yet gent!emen talk, in the 
same breath, largely of justice, and benevolence, 
and religion. Pure fountain of justice! is it from 
thy source such doctrines spring? Sacred splrit of 
benevolence! are these thy dictates? Is this, O 
God of mercy ! is this the doctrine which thy holy 
religion inculcates? 

Though somewhat hurried from the even tenor 
of his way, by giving utterance to his feelings on 
this subject, Mr. D. said he would still endeavor to 
discuss this subject calmly, so far as argument 


‘act of justice to his slaves, his extraordinary pri- 
'vileges would cease. The government thus bids 
‘up a ‘bounty for wrong and violence, and pays a 
‘premium on slavery. I understand however, that 
‘there is yet some hope, that the claim may be re- 
jected on the third reading. 





Communicated for the Genius of Universal Emanaipation. 


MINUTES 
OF THE AMERICAN CONVENTION, 
(Concluded. ) 





The Commit tee appointed to consider of and re- 
port what measures, &c. made the following report, 


could apply to it. ‘The question he considered a| which was adopted. 


grave and serious one; and he was proceeding to, 


sum up the arguments which had been already ad- 
vanced upon it; when 
On motion of Mr. Dorsey, of Md. the hour be- 


ing late, Mr. D. gave way for a motion for the com- 
mittee to rise. 


And the house adjourned. 





From the National Advocate. 
WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Jan. 24th, 1828. 


_ The debate on the claim of 1). Auterive for an 
injury which his slave sustained in the public ser- 
vice, in the defence of New Orleans, and which 
as engaged the best talent of the house for more 
F an a week, was terminated last night by the adop- 
jet of Mr. Livingston’s amendment allowing the 
claim. ‘The vote however was a close one, and it 
's thought would have resulted otherwise, had it not 
reed taken unexpectedly in the absence of several 
anion, members. The ayes and noes were or- 
mp em stood 96 for the amendment and 92 
oes it. The members from your city, as usual, 
tite ae of their southern friends. But in jus- 

4 0 the south it should be noted and remembered, 
cla wo southern members on the committee of 

ims, Mr. Wilhams of N. Carolina, and Mr. 


To the American Convention for promoting the Abo- 
lition of Slavery, &c. 


The Committee appointed “to consider of and 
report what measures are necessary to be taken to 
promotethe Aboliton of the Domestic Slave Trade, 
and to protect free persons of color from being kid- 
napped, and whether any regulations might be 
adopted to prevent their being carried off in steam 
boats, stages, and coasting vessels,” Report, that 
although in their opinion the intimate connexion 
between the Domestic Slave Trade, and the system 
of slavery generally, precludes the expectation of 
applying a very efficient check to the one, except by 
a reduction of the other, yet they iudulge the hope 
that the united influence of the several Abolition 
and Anti-Slavery Societies throughout the Union, 
directed to memorializing Congress. might procure 
some wholesome restraint upon a trafick fraught 


complicated misery. 
In relation to the other subject submitted to them, 
existing laws appear to be amply su‘Icient if pro- 


measures to recommend than the less obtrusive, but 





tion relative to the important and mutual objects 
contemplated by our respective institutions. 


2. By Robert Bond.— 

Resolved, That the Acting Committee be au- 
thorised when the funds may permit, to obtain co~- 
pies of the best works and tracts on slavery and 
slave labor, for the use of this convention. 


3. By Jesse W. Newport.— 

Resolved, That the Treasurer be directed to 
place in the archives of the Convention 5 copies of 
the minutes of the present and each succeedin 
session, and at least one copy of each work whic 
shall be subscribed for by this convention. 


4. By Joseph C. Dawes.— 

Resolved, That this Convention recommend 
to the friends of abolition, the instruction of color- 
ed ebildren, by the establishing of Sabbath schools, 
or any other means which they may think most ad- 
visable. 


5. By Isaac Pierce.— , 

Resolved, That a copy of each of the periodi- 
cal or other publications, subscribed fom on ac- 
count of the Convention, or presented to it by the 
editors or publishers thereof, so far as they are un- 
appropriated, be furnished the president of the con- 
vention, and the secretary of each of the societies 
represented in this convention. 

The following resolution was offered by J. Park- 
er, and read—viz: 

ResolvedThat article II. section Ist, of the con- 
stitution, be altered by striking out the words, “in 





perly executed. They have therefore, no other 


the city of Philadelphia on the !st Tuesday in Oc- 
tober,” and inserting, on the 2nd Monday in De- 
cember; and the places of meeting shall be alter- 


with such aggravated evil, and productive of such} stoic in the cities of Philadelphia and Washings 


ton, D. C. 
On motion, Resolved, That the thanks of this 


. . % <a TS pe ES . onde . 
viz. “the protection of free persons of color 2gainst GO ovention be presented to William Rawle, Esq. 
kidiiappers,* the Committee are of opinion that the |». a, patient and dignified manner in which he 


presided over its several sittings. 
On motion. adjourned sine die. ; 
swonieations from different Societies, 


varivtes ¢ 


persevering exertions of the several associations! to the Convention, will be inserted hereafter. | 
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To the Generat Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the Uniled States. 


‘The memorial of the Synod of Indiana respect- 
fully sheweth, 

That your memorialists fee] impelled by a sense 
of duty to themselves—by a solicitude for the ho- 
nor of the Presbyterian name—by a regard for the 
rights of suffering humanity ~and above all, by a 
zeal for the interests of the kingdom of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to address you on the subject of 
African Slavery. | 

As to the immorality of the principle of slave- 
ry, ve believe there is but one opinion among 
Christians; and we are willing to adopt the lan- 
guage of your own venerable body, contained in a 
report on that subject, in the year 1818, as fully 
expressive of our views. In that document the ge- 
neral assembly say, “ We consider the voluntary 
enslaving of one part of the human race by ano- 
ther, as a gross violation of the most precious anc 
sacred rights of human nature; as utterly incon- 
sistent with the law of God, which requires us to 
love our neighbor as ourselves; and as totally ir- 
reconcileable with the spirit and principles of the 
Gospel of Christ, which enjoins that “all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them.” 

And we cordially approve of the very brief ca- 
talogue which is there given of its consequences: 
viz.—That “ slavery creates a paradox in the mo-| 
ral system—it exhibits rational, accountable and 
immortal beings in such circumstances as scarcely 
toleave them the power of moral action. It exhi- 
bits them as depending on the will of others, whe- 
ther they shall receive religious instruction; whe- 
ther they shall know and worship the true God; 
whether they shall enjoy the ordinances of the 


Gospel; whether they shall perform the duties and} 


cherish the endearments of husbands and wives, 





parents and children, neighbors and friends; whe- 
ther they shall preserve their chastity and purity, 
or regard the dictates of justice and humanity. 


“Such,” say the Assembly, “are some of the 
consequences of slavery—consequences which are 
not imaginary—but which connect themselves 
with its very existence. The evils to which the 
slave is always exposed, often take place in fact, 
and in their very worst degree and form: and 
where all of them do not take place, as we rejoice 
to say that in many instances, through the influ- 
ence of the principles of humanity and religion on 
the minds of caster, they do not—still the slave is 
deprived of his natural right, degraded as a human 
being, and exposed to the danger of passing into 
the hands of a master who may inflict upon him all 
fhe hardships and injuries which iphumanity and 
avarice may suggest.” 

“From this view of the consequences resulting 
from the practice, into which Christian people 
have most inconsistently fallen, of enslaving a 
portion of their brethren,” the General Assembly 
with great propriety declare. that “it is manifestly 
the duty of all Christians who enjoy the light of the 

resent day, when the inconsistency of slavery, 

oth with the dictates of humanity and religion, 
has been demonstrated, to use their honest, earnest 
and unwearied endeavors, to correct the errors of 
former times, and as speedily as possible to efface 
this blot on our holy religion, and to obtain the com- 
plete abolition of slavery, if possible, throughout 
the world.” 

The same course was earnestly recommended 
forty years ago by the synod of New York and 
Philadelphia, at that time the highest ecclesiastical 
judicatory of the Presbyterian church in the Unit- 
ed States. After highly approving of the interest 
which many of the states had taken in promoting 
the abolition of slavery, the Synod remark:—Yet 
inasmuch as men introduced from a servile state to 





a participation of all the privileges of civil society, 
without a proper education, and without previous 


habits of industry, may be, in many respects, dan- 
gerous to the community; therefore they earnestly 
recommend it to all the members belonging to their 
communion to give those persons who are at pre- 
sent held in servitude, such good education as to 
prepare them for the better enjoyment of freedom: 
and they moreover recommend that masters, when- 
ever they find servants disposed to make a just im- 
provement of the privilege, would give them a pe- 
culium, or grant them sufficient time and sufficient 
means of procuring their own liberty at a moderate 
rate; that thereby they may be brought into soci-| 





ety with those habits of industry that may render 
them useful citizens; and finally they recommend 
it to all their people to use the most prudent mea- 
sures, consistent with the interests and the state of 
civil society, in the countries where they live, to 
procure eventually the final abolition of slavery in 
America.” 

After the organization of the general assembly, 
this article was, by that body, republished in 1793 
as expressive of their views and feelings. And 
again in 1815 we find the General Assembly re- 
ferring the synod of Ohio, and eertain others, to 
the same article, as containing their views, in con- 
nection with the following remarks:—That “ they” 
(the General Assembly) “ have expressed their re- 
gret, thatthe slavery of Africans and of their descen- 
dants still continues m so many places, and even 
among those within the pale of the church; and 
have urged the presbyteries under their care to 
adopt such measures as will secure, at least to the 
rising generation of slaves, within the bounds of 
the church, a religious education; that they may 
be prepared for the exercise and enjoyment of |i- 
berty, when God, in his providence, may open a 
door for their emancipation. 


Now it is abundantly evident from these repeat- 
ed expressions of the General Assembly, that their 
object in tolerating slavery for a single moment, 
was that an opportunity might be given to prepare 
the slaves, by a suitable education, for the enjoy- 
ment of liberty. And we acknowledge that we 
feel in all its force the reason suggested by them, 
why an immediate emancipation should not be urg- 
ed: viz. the number of slaves, their ignorance and 
vicious habits. : 

But is it not high time, seeing the evil is one of 
such enormity—outraging “ the most precious and 
sacred rights of human nature, being utterly incon- 
sistent with the law of God, and totally irrecon- 
cileable with the principles and spirit of the gospel 
of Christ,”—is it not high time, we say, to inquire 
whether those concerned have manifested a dispo- 
sition to obey them that have the rule over them, 
and watch for their souls, as they that must give ac- 
count? Have they taught their slaves to read the 
word of God, and brought them up, as their own 
children, .in “the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord?” And have they, as their slaves have be- 
come prepared, under the fostering hand of Chris- 
tian benevolence, “ unloosed the heavy burden and 
let the oppressed go free!” Nothing of all this. 
When we cast our eyes over the abodes of slave- 
ry, the same appalling spectacle is every where 
presented that called forth the monitory voice of 
the assembly. The same ignorance, the same vi- 
cious habits, together with a fearful augmentation 
of their numbers. And yet we hear the same plea 
every where reiterated: “ They are not prepared 
for the enjoyment of civil liberty, and it would be 
both eruel and impolitic to set them free.” 


This is the popular, and we believe, the almost 
exclusive argument used by those who call them- 
selves Christians, in favor of the continuation of 
the system. But can those who are really Chris- 
tians unblushingly offer sueh a plea? Why are 
their slaves ignorant and vicious? In the provi- 
dence of God they have been cast on their care, 
they constitute a oart of their household, and they 
are bound by every principle of justice, of humani- 





ty, and of religion to extend to them Christian in. 
struction, to guard their morals, and to prepare 
them for the high destiny of immortality. And it 
is perfectly chimerical to expect those who are noi 
under the dominant influence of Christian princi- 
ples to extend instruction to their slaves, so long 
as they believe it to be their interest to keer 
them in ignorance—in other words, so long as their 
ignorance may be used as a plausible plea for keep- 
ing them in slavery. 


But we are pointed to certain circumstances of 
melioration in the condition of slaves, and to the 
American Colonization Society, as the result of 
the benevolent efforts of Christian slave holders; 
and as an encouragement to continue the present 
system of forbearance. Sabbath schools we are 
told are established. in many places, where slaves 
are taught to read the word of God, and that more- 
over some further attention is paid te their reli- 
gious instruction, 


That such is the fact, in some particular places, 
we rejoice in believing. But is this generally the 
fact? Nay, we will venture to say that nine-tenths 
of the slave population of our country are entirely 
neglected; and from the best information we can 
collect, we have no doubt that more than three- 
fourths of the slaves belonging to professing Chris- 
tians are utter strangers to all those circumstances 
of wnelioration. But admitting the thing were ge- 
neral, will slave holders candidly tell us that their 
object in providing instruction for their slaves is, 
in the language of the General Assembly, “to 
prepare them for the better enjoyment of free- 
dom?” We need not urge this question. 


Had slave holders, however, in obedience to the 
affectionate exhortation of the Gereral Assembly, 
so often repeated, engaged in “ honest, earnest and 
unwearied endeavors to efface this blot on our ho- 
ly religion,” there would have been, at this time, 
no need for either memorial or remonstrance on 
the subject. 


Nor do we believe, that the Colonization Soci- 
ety, however laudable its objects, and however 
successful its efforts, will supersede the necessity 
of vigorous exertion on our part. “TI have given 
my servants,” said a respectable clergyman, “f 
have given my servants the offer of their freedom, 
if they would go to Liberia; but they would nof 
hear the proposition—¢hoosing to continue in 
bondage.” And now forsooth he sits down per- 
fectly satisfied with himself. The choice of the 
poor ignorant slaves, who have been told a thous 
sand frightful tales about Africa, and its man-eat 
ers, operates as a most potent quietus to the con- 
science, and enables him to make a merit of hold- 
ing “in durance vile” his fellow creatures. 


In fine, believing that the encouragement of 
Sabbath school instruction, and other religious ex- 
ercises, are too often resorted to by slave holders 
merely as a compromise with public opinion, aD 
to soothe the clamors of conscience, without any 
intention to “ let the oppressed go free” so soon'as 
by those means they may be prepared for the en- 
joyment of civil liberty,—we do most earnestly, 
yet most respectfully, entreat your venerable body 
to take the subject into consideration, and to adopt 
such measures asin your wisdom may appear best 
calculated to effect a speedy and entire abolition of 
slavery within the bounds of the Presbyteria® 
church. 


We have said that we feel impelled to take this 
course by a sense of duty to ourselves. Should we 
altogether hold our peace, we doubt not that en- 
largement in the providence of God would be ex | 
tended to the oppressed, while we are left to sv 
all the consequences of a criminal dereliction ° 
duty. And moreover we are unwilling to became 
the partakers of other men’s sins, by holding fel- 
lowship with them. and thus bidding them 
speed, in a course that outrages alike the laws 


























God, the spirit of the Gospel, the dictates of huma- 
nity, and the principles of justice. 


We feel impelled by a so'icitude for the honor of 
the Presbyterian name. Such are the enormities 
that are unblushingly exhibited in open day under 
the sanction of the system, that even a philosopher 
of our own country,” and one who has never been 
suspected of the slightest tincture of superstition, 
in view of them exclaimed, “I tremble for my 
country, when [ reflect that God jis just.” And 
shall philosophers, statesmen and politicians, ta- 
gether-with Christians of almost all other denomi- 
nations, raise their voices against the enormous 
evil in accents of unqualified reprobation, and the 
Presbyterian clergy, as a body, look on with all 
the apathy of the Levite, or with the Priest pass by 
on the other side? 


We feel impelled by a regard to the rights of 
suffering humanity. To say that those rights are 
eutraged is language too mild for this subject.— 
They are contemptuously trampled under foot, 
while the temerity to assert them by the sufferer 
constitutes a crime so flagrant, that nought can 
atone for it but his blood. And when we see two 
millions of our fellow creatures thus delivered up 
unconditionally to the caprice of men, the tender 
piercies of many of whom are cruel, sball we feel 
no commiseration? Shall we indulge in none of 
those tender sympathies which are the boast of 
bumanity?. Let us for a moment put our souls in 
their souls’ stead. What would be the agony of 
our feelings to see our wives and our children torn 
from our embrace by the ruthless hand of violence, 
and hurried into all the horrors of hopeless, cease- 
less slavery? ‘Their exposure at auction to the 
highest bidder, like beasts of the field, by which 
every relative duty is violated, and every tencer tie 
that can sweeten domestic life sundered, is not the 
most shocking—but we forbear. Let it however 
be remembered that these things, though imagina- 
ry to as, are realized in all their soul chilling hor- 


ror by thousands of the sons and daughters of 
Africa. 


Finally we feel impelled by our zeal for the in- 
derests of the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
This kingdom consists we are told in righteousness 
and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. And can 
we expect it to prosper among those who are 
knowingly, wilfully, deliberately and persevering- 
ly trampling on “the most precious and sacred 
rights of human nature?” The crue! and intole- 
rant spirit of Mohamiaedanism bursts asunder the 
manacles of the slave so soon as he embraces the 
faith of the prophet. Judaism provided by posi- 
tive statute against the slavery of any of its vota- 
ries. No Jew according to the law of Moses, 
couid be kept in bondage beyond the seventh year. 
Their slaves bought from the heathen and embra- 
cing their religion, were immediately received by 
circumcision into the pale of the church, became 
Jews, and were consequently entitled (o the privi- 
leges of this regulation. And even those adhering 
to their heathenish superstitions were to go out 
free in the year of Jubilee. And can we suppose 
that under the reign of him who came “ to proclaim 
liberty to captives, and the opening of prison doors 
to them that are bound,’—who has commanded 
to “ unloose the heavy birden, to break every yoke 
and let the oppressed go free,” can we suppose that 
vnder his benign administration those benevolent 
regulations are to be superseded by a cruel and 
relentless system that can rivet the fetters of un- 
Conditional slavery on a brother or sister in the 
ord? Shall we suffer our holy religion to be tar- 
mished by such a slander, and the Christian name 
to be reviled by Mohammedans, Jews, and infidels 
of every grade? If so, can we he surprised that 
thus encumbered the holy principie has made so 

ttle progress among men, and that infidels sneer 
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at the idea of our emancipating the world from 
the tyrranny of misrule and sin? When witness- 
ing the ardor of our zeal for their conversion, with 
how much point might they say to us, * Physician 
heal thyself.” 

We are aware that the language which we have 
used is strong, but if any apology is necessary itis 
furnished by the cireumstances in which we are 
placed. The evil is found prevailing, not only in 
our vicinity, but in the midst of us—an entire state 
within our bounds having by law sanctioned the 
system. 

That God in his infinite mercy may grant wis- 
dom from on high to direct your venerable body 
in this difficult business~ and that He may dispose 
the hearts of all who name the name of Christ to 
set such an example of philanthropy and self deni- 
al as will convince the world that Jehovah Jesus 
is indeed King in Zion, and that his !aw of love, 
which requires us to do.to others as we would that 
others should do to us, is the éver living and over- 
ruling principle of our lives, is the prayer of your 
memorialists. ; 


ee 


The following extract from Dr, Lawrence’s Lecture on 
the Differences in the Moral and Intellectual qualities of 
the various races of Man, places the Ethiopian variety in a 
rank which has been denied to it by some Physiologists, as 
well as by the vulgar prejndices of all the white nations:— 

I see no reason to doubt that the Negro race, 
taken all together, are equal to any in natural good- 
ness of heart. Itis consonant to our general ex- 
perience of mankind, that the latter quality should 
be deadened or completely extinguished in the slave 
ship or plantation; it is as little creditable to the 
heads as to the hearts of their white masters to ex- 
pect affection and fidelity from slaves after the 
treatment they too often experience. 

The acute, and accurate Carbot, in his large 
work on Guinea, savs, “ The blacks have sufficient 
sense and understanding, their conceptions are 
quick and accurate, and their memory possesses 
extraordinary strength: for, although they can nei- 
ther read nor write, they never fal] into confusion 
or error in the great hurry of business and traffick. 
Their experience of the knavery of Europeans 
has put them completely on their guard in trans- 
actions of exchange; they carefully examine all 
our goods, piece by piece, to ascertain if their qua- 
lity and measure are correctly stated; and show as 
much sagacity and clearness in all these transac- 
tions, as any European tradesman could do.” 

Of those imitative arts, in which perfection can 
be attained only in an improved state of society, 
it is natural to suppose that the Negroes can have 
little knowledge: but the fabrick and colours of 
the Guinea cloths are ‘proofs of their native inge- 
nuity; and that they are capable of learning all 
kinds of the more delicate manual labours, is proved 
by the fact that nine-tenths of the artificers in the 
West Indies are Negroes. Many are expert car- 
penters, and some watchmakers. 

Negroes have been known to earn so much in 
America by their musical exertions, as to purchase 
their freedom with large sums. The younger Frei- 
dig in Vienna, was an expert performer, both on 
the violin and violoncello; he was also a capital 
draftsman, and had made an excellent painting of 
himself. Mr. Edwards, however, speaks very con- 
temptuously of their musical talents in general: 
he say, “they preter a loud and long continued 
noise to the finest harmony, and frequently con- 
sume the whole night in beating on a board with a 
stick.” | 

The capacity of the Negroes for the mathemati- 
cal and physical sciences is proved by Hannibal, a 
colonel in the Russian artillery, end Lislet of the 
Isle of Franee, who was named a corresponding 
member of the French, Academy of Sciences, or 
account of his excellent meteorological observa- 
tions. Fuller, of Maryland, was an extraordinary 
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example of quickness in reckoning. Being asked 
in company, for the purpose of trying his powers, 
how many seconds a person had lived who was 
seventy years and some months old, he gave the 
answer ina minute and ahalf. On reckoning it up 
after him, a different result was obtained: “ Have 
not you forgotten the leap years?” says the Negro. 
This omission was supplied, and the number then 
agreed with his answer. 

Omitting Maddocks, a Methodist preacher, and 
not attempting to enumerate all the Negroes who 
have written poems, I may mention that Blumem 
bach possesses English, Dutch, and Latin poetry, 
by different Negroes. 

In 1734, A. W. Amo, an African from the coast 
of*Guinea, took the degree of Doctor at the Uni- 
versity of Wittenburg: and displayed according to 
Blumenbach, fin two disputations, extensive and 
well digested reading in the Physiological books of 
the time. 

Jac. Eliz. Joh. Capitien, who was bought by a. 
slave dealer, when eight years old, studied theology 
at Leyden, and published several sermons and po- 
ems. His Dissertatio de Servitute Libertati Chris- 
tianz non contraria, went through four editions 
very quickly. He was ordained in Amsterdam; 
and went to Elmina on the Gold Coast, where he 
was either murdered, or exchanged for the life and 
faith of his countrymen those he had learned in 
Europe. 

On reviewing these instances, which indeed must 
be received as exceptions to the general results of 
observation and experience respecting the Negro 
faculties, I may observe, with Siomerbaeb, from 
whom some of them are borrowed, that entire and 
large provinces of Europe might benamed in which 
it would be difficult to meet with such good writers, 
poets, philosophers, and correspondents of the 
French Acadamy. These insulated facts are not, 
however, adduced to prove that the African enjoys 
an equality of moral and intellectual enjoyments 
with the European race; but merely to show, that, 
of the dark co!oured people, none have distinguished 
themselves by stronger proofs of capacity for lite- 
rary and scientific cultivation, and consequently 
that none approach more nearly than the Negro to 
the polished nations of the globe. That the Ethi- 
opian, taken altogether, is decidedly inferior to the 
Caucasian variety in the qualitiesof the heart and 
of the head, will be soon recognized by any one 
who attentively weighs the representations of all 
unprejudiced and disinterested observers respecting 
the conduct, capabilities, and character of the Afri- 
cans, whether in their own country, in the West 
Indies, or in America; and the continuance of the 
whole race, for more than twenty centuries.in a con- 
dition which, in its best form, is little elevated above 
absolute barbarism, must give to this conviction 
the clear light and full force of demonstration. [ 
cannot therefore admit, without some restriction 
and explanation, the quaint but humane expression 
of the preacher who called the Negro “ God’s 
image, like ourselves though carved in ebony.” 


THE ALARM GUN. 


A New Orleans paper complains of the smallness 
of the United States’ Army, and says, that on the 
frontier, from Pecan Point, on Red River, to St. 
Marka, in Florida, there should always be a disci- 
plined force of 4000 foot and 1000 horse. [t urges 
the necessity of sending a strong body of the regu- 
lar army to that part of the Union, on the ground’ 
of “the disaffection and insubordination now spread- 
ing among a certain and not the least numerous part 
of the population — Baltimore Courier. 

This call from New Orleans, to have the stand- 
ing army increased, and employed ‘to protect the’ 
slave-holders, will, it is hoped, have some influence 
to open the eyes of our countrymen in respect to 
the guilt and the perils of the siave-holding policy, 
If the slave-holders are already alarmed, what will 
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be their condition in thirty years more, when the 
present number of slaves shail be doubled? How 
humiliating is the thought that, in a country which 
boasts of the freedom and glory of its institutions, 
a standing army should be necessary to keep slaves 
from asserting their rights as men! And what is a 
regular army composed of but bands of slaves—of 
men as destitute of rational freedom as the Negroes 
themselves? Shall our country, then, be burdened 
with the expense of increasing the number of one 
description of slaves, to perpetuate the bondage of 
another! If an application should be made to Con- 
gress for this purpose, I hope it will be met ina 
manner which will convince the slave-holders, that 
the principles of self-preservation require them to 
change their policy, and to endeavor, by kind treat- 
ment, to keep the slaves quiet till their emancipa- 
tion can be effected. What parent, who is deserv- 
ing of freedom himself, would consent that bis son 
should become a military slave, for the purpose of 
holding the Negroes in perpetual bondage? If there 
must be an army for such a purpose, is it not rea- 
sonable that it should be wholly composed of slave- 
holders and their sons,—and of such only of these 


as are opposed to the abolition of slavery? 
Friend of Peace. 
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Cueenine News. It would be something more than egot- 
ism to deny, or even to omit the acknowledgment, that I 
was pleased, on the receipt of the following statement, con- 
tained in a letter from a very respectable citizen, a subscri- 
ber to the Genius of Universal] Emancipation, about thirty 
or forty miles from Baltimore. The reflections to which it 
gives rise, are a sufficient remuneration for the years of toil 
and hardship that I have encountered, in my feeble endea- 
yors to promote this best of causes. 

After mentioning some matters of business, connected 
with his subscrip tion to the paper, the gentleman says:— 
‘* 1t has convinced one man, who was an advocate of slave- 
ry. He is in bad health, and has made bis will, leaving his 
negroes all free.” 





Hayti. By the arriva) of the schooner, Monticello, 
Holmes, iv ten days from Port au Prince, we have received 
a file of the Feuille du Commerce, down to the 13th of Janua- 
ry. The late insurrectionary attempts at the cape, appear 
to have been effectually quelled, and al] was quiet through- 
out the island. 

A letter to the editor of the Genius of Universal Emanci- 
pation, from his correspondent at Port au Prince, dated 
the 23d January, says: 


‘| in any time this month, (February,) though the sooner it be 


“S| can Convention, was ordered to be laid before Congress. 


Jupce Brice. This celebrated personage has written a 
long letter to the Governor of this State, calling his atten- 
tion to the criminal code. Willing to give every one his 
due, we frankly admit that some of his remarks are very 
good. Some, on the other hand, are objectionable. His 
letter will be more generally noticed in the next number of 
this paper. 


MEMORIALS TO CONGRESS. 


We are rejoiced to learn, that memorials to the nation- 
al Legislature, for the abolition of slavery in the Distirict 
of Columbia, are preparing and signing in various places: 
Several have already been presented to the House of Re- 
presentatives.—Among the rest one from the Columbiana 
“Abolition and Colonization Society in Ohio, was introduced 
a few days since, praying Congress to enact laws for the 
emancipation of the slaves, and their removal to the conti- 
nent of Africa. 
5} Within a few days after the memorial for the Dis- 
trict was put in circulation, it is stated that upwards of 
FIVE HUNDRED names were obtained, in Washington 
city and county alone; and many, whose sentiments were 
well known to be adverse to the continuance of slavery, | 
had notbeen called on. fll the JUDGES OF COURT, in 
the District, have signed it, besides many other persons, of the 
first standing, among the citizens in general. 

It is very desirable that the friends of the cause, every 
where, will now exert themselves to prepare and forward 
memorials, petitions, &c. asabove. They may be handed 





done the better. 
The memorial in a succeeding column, from the Ameri- 


AFRICAN FRUGALITY. 


The statement below, is extracted from a letter to the 
editor of the Genius of Universal Emancipation, written 
by a gentleman of the first respectability in North Carolina. 

‘*There is a negro man in this neighborhood, who has 
served his master faithfully, and is now about thirty-nine 
years of age. Full day’s labor has always been required 
of him, and he has evea found a considerable part of his 
own clothing; yet be bas saved, by his industry, (laboring 
mm the time allotted for sleep,) about six hundred dollars! 
A few weeks since his master was prevailed on to sell him, 
which he would not do for less than the enormous sum of 
five hundred dollars, paid down. The negro is a man of good 
character orderly deportment, and punctual and honest in 
his dealings. How many free white laborers can exhibit a 
better title to good reputation than this?” [1 wil) present 
five volumes of the Genius«f Universal Emancipation, to the 
first white Jaborer that will give us a better specimen of in- 
dustry aod frugality. —Epiror . } 


THE PRESBYTERIANS. 


The reader will find an excellent article in this week's 
paper. addressed, in the form of a memorial, to the Genera! 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. The Synod of Indi- 
ana, it will here be perceived, bas takep strong ground; 
and it is hoped that it will not owly maintain it, but advance 
in the holy work which they have so nobly begun. We 
are indebted, for a copy of the memorial, to the Rev John 
Finley Crow, a zealous philanthropist, and influential minis- 








‘« Not for stx years, has this market been so bare of Ame- 
rican produce. Lard, 51 cts. by the keg.Pork, from 25 to 
$30 per barrel.—Rice, $8 50 per hundred.—Herrings, 
none.—Flour, $14, and advancing. —Beef, 12 to ¢ 14.—Cof- 
fee, $9.—Soap §2 50. 

All is quiet: and I feel sanguine that the intestine bros!s 
and plots, of which you have lately heard, are completely 
subdued iu Hayti.” 





FivanwckKS OF THE STATE OF MARYLAND.—It appears from 
the Treasurer’s Report of the receipts and expenditures of 
the past year, and the estimpte for the ensuing year, tha; 
there i: a ceficiency of nincty thousand dollars in the State’, 


ter of the gospel, in connexion with the Presbyterian 
Church. He will please accept our thanks for the favor. 


The following minute of the Synod, accompanied the 
memorial. 





An extract from the Minutes of the Synod of Indiana, convened | 
al Salem, Oct. 19th, 1827. | 


A memorial to the General Assembly on the subject of, 
slavery, was presented, which, after some discussion was | 
committed to Messrs. John F. Crow, James Duncan and| 
Elias Ayres for revision. The committee to whom was 
referred the memorial on slavery, made their report which 
was accepted, and the memdrial was adopted, and 200 co- 


Attest, 





revenue, to be provided for by the present legislature. 





—— 
CASE OF D’AUTERIVE. 


Notwithstanding the late vote in the House of Represen- 
tatives of the U. S. on the case of Marigny D’Auterive, some 
hopes exist that the subject will yet be differently disposed 
of. The whole bill may ultimately, be defeated. It has 
only been engrossed, for a third reading. The following 
paragraphs from two of the leading papers in the city of 
New York, contain sentiments weil worthy of consideration, 


Coam or Maricny D’Avrertve-—This claim for an 
amount comparatively insignificant, after having cost the 
people uncounted thousands for long-winded debates, and 
given rise 10 the dangerous and discordant elements of our 
political fabric, has at jengih passed in Committee of the 
Whole. Theprinciple maintained by those who advoeated 
it, is substantially this: that slaves are both persons and pro- 
erty. In the first capacity, five of them are as good as three 
white men; that is to say they are :epresented in that ratio, 
Five negroes are three persons. In the latter, if they are 
called on to defend the soil, under any exigency, they are to 
be considered as bul/ocks, and paid for te their owners, at so 
much a head. In the case of D’Auterive, compensation 
is sought for the loss of the negro’s services, and the doc. - 
tor’s bill.—In that of Larche, which was brought before the 
House of Representatives three years ago, and which will 
again be urged, should the bill for D’Auterive’s relief, be 
passed, the negro was killed, and the nation was cailed on 
to pay for his value. The southern geotiemen tel) us. that’ 
though in case of actual] invasion, when the services of eve- 
ry individyal are called for, masters shall have no compen- 
sation for the loss of their apprentice’s time, or for sickness 
ensuing from their being called out, and perhaps weunded 
or killed, they must be paid for any damage done to their 
Heiots, who are not insuch case, persons, but properiy.— 
And when they are told that neitner law, nor reason, nor 
common sense wi)l warrant such a demand, they say the 
subject is too delicate for their sensibilities, and talk about 
dissolving the Union!—What would become of them and 
their property insuch a predicament? This stuff about the 
delicacy of the subject is mighty ridiculous. Why do they 
broach it atall? Why do they call upon Congress to Gis. 
cuss for a whole week, the merit of 9 claim for a siek ne. 
gro? At less expense many long chancery suits might he 
carried on for three generations. Our readers will see by 
the division, the names of those who have sanctioned the 
southern doctrine —With regret we observe that Mr. Eve- 
rett has not changed his sentiments, since he tried to vindi- 
cate slavery on the floor of Congress, on the ground that it 
was recognized in the Jewish History. But the most morti- 
fying circumstance is, that four of our delegation, exactly 
the majority obtained by the siaveholders voted in favor of 
the principle we have mentioned. Twenty-one of our mem- 
bers voted against the claim Nine were notin their seats. 
—The four who made the majority were Messrs. Cambre- 
leng, Johnson, Verplank, and S. Vood. On the third read- 
ing in the house, we still hope that there will be arally, and 
that the bill will be thrown.—Commercial Advertiser. 


D’Aurenive,—The claim for indemnity for an injury 
done to this man’s negro during the last war, is still pressed 
in the House of Representatives, although apparently with 
very doubtful prospects. As the United States goverement 
have never acknow!edged the right of property in slaves, it 
can hardly be expected that they should do so for the first 
time at this late hour: and without acknowledging it bow 
can they yield to a claim which involves the concession, by 
paying a white man for abroken bone ina black man? The 
objection might be removed by proposing to indemnify the 
negro himself, who, in the eye of Congress, is the injured 
party; but this would probably be little relished by those 
Southern philanthrophists who sustain the cause of D, Aute- 
rive with such disinterestedness.— Daily Advertiser. 


SC The engrossed bill was called upon Thursday last, 
when Mr. Miner, and Mr. Barnarp addressed the house at 
Inngth. in opposition to it. Jt was recommitied to the commil- 
tee of claims, by a vote of 82, to 79. 





Sentiments OF A Brazitian Imperiatist. The Gaeela 
de Brazil, of Rio Janeiro, has the following paragraph.—It 
were a pity we could not “see oursels as others see us;” 
for then we might feel disposed to boast less of republican- 
ism and virtue, and strive to make greater proficiency in the 
practice of their precepts. We do not subscribe to the 


| doctrine of this paragraphist, relative to the form of go 


vernment that should be preferred; but we fear that there is 
too much truth in the prediction which he utters. 

‘* The United States of America are about to pay 
that tribute which is inseperable from Democratic In- 
stitutions The dissensions between the Southern States 
and those of the North, are bécoming daily more compli- 
pheated; on both sides is manifested an extraordinary 
degree of rancour. The whole State of Georgia is in arms, 


pies of the same were ordered to be printed and distributed | determined to resist the resolutions of the Generai Con- 

among the different Presbyteries belonging to the Gevera! 

Assembly. The memorial is as follows. 

JAMES H. JOHNSTON. 
Stated Clerk of the Syned. 


gress, on the subject of her western boundaries. The worst 
of the bistory is, that she is supported by the two Carolt- 
nas; and in the preseat state of things there is no vope of 
public salvation except im the consummate prudence, wit 
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dom. and moderation, of the present President, John Quin- 
cy Adams. If Gen. Jackson was in his place, already the con- 
federacy would be dissolved, and the States would be at war one 
with another. A beautiful thing is this Democratic liberty, wher. 
viewed by the light of a Janthorn, or weighed in the balance 
of Asirae.” 





«“ Turee Burack Crows.” A story has been running the 
rounds of the Jackson newspapers, frequently accompanied 
by very sage and patriotic remarks, stating that a Mr. Boyls- 
ston, an Englishman, had jately bequeathed to John Quincy 
Adams, President of the United States, property worth 
400,000 dollars! A second version of the story, reduced 
the sum to 40,000 dollars—and a third, to 4,000. This isa 
good match for the tale of the ‘ Three black crows,”’ with 
which every school-boy is familiar; and it is also worth just 
about as much, though magnified, for political effect. 





‘ Epony & Topaz.”—A Good one! It is stated that, in 
a recent convivial assembly, some persons were making 
themselves merry in ridiculing President Adams’ Baltimore 
toast, headed ‘* Ebony & Topaz; when one of them, a lit- 
tle under the influcnce of wine, forgetting both the pronun- 


ciation and the meaning, expressed it thus: “ Eben, we are 
Topers!!” 





More Newsparer Cuances. The .2merican Watchman, 
an Administration paper, published in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, has fallen into the hands of a warm partizab of tHe 
Jackson school.—But the Delaware Weekly Idvertiser, (for- 
merly the Wilmingtonian,) an ably conducted work, out 
hitherto of neutral politics, has promptly * come out’ for 
the Administration, as large as life. The editor, in his 
manifesto, says: ‘‘ We boidiy and fearlessly hoist the colours 
of the ADMINISTRATION, with JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
at the head of it; and with our stout ship and good guns, 
place ourself in the line of battle. Let come what may, 
we will bear the worst, and if we fall in the conflict, our 
last words shall be those of a gallant sailor, ‘ don’t give up 
the Ship,” 





New Paper. The first number of a paper, entitled the 
“Genius of Temperance and General Moralist,” was is- 
sued at Hallowell, Me. on the 9th January. 





$C New Subseribers to the Genius of Universal Eman- 
eipation, may be supplied from the commencement of the 
present volume. 





MEMORIAL. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States, in Congress assembled. 


The Memorial of the American Convention for 
promoting the Abolition of Slavery and improving 
" condition of the African race, respectfully shew- 
eth: 

That your memorialists, acting in accordance 
with the designs of their association, and prompted 
by their love of country and the paramount obliga- 
tions of Christianity, earnestly solicit your atten- 
tion to the condition of the population of the terri- 
tory over which your honorable body holds exclu- 
sive jurisdiction. More than half a century has 
elapsed since the representatives of the American 
States in Congress assembled, declared to the world 
as “self evident truths: that all men are created 
equal, and endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” But that Congress, 
one of the greatest and most dignified bodies the 
the world ever beheld, having but limited jurisdic- 
tion, were unable to do more than to proclaim these 
truths as the basis of the government they were 
about to establish. The Constitution since framed 
as delegated no authority to the General Govern- 
ment to enforce their views in relation to slavery 
existing in any of the States; but that instrument. 
so far as respects the District of Columbia. has in- 
vested Congress with an unrestrained privilege. 

, To this spot the eyes of the friends of eoua! 
rights are d 


ne } 5 
om~her, and the statesman, look for that periect 


irected; to this spot the patriot, the phi-| 


system of laws which at once develope the wisdom 
of the Government, display the justice and beneyo- 
lence of its policy, and exhibit a practical illustra- 
tion of the principles proclaimed in our declaration 
of independence. 

Within this District, however, slavery yet exists; 
many of the African race purchased for a distant 
market, are concentrated here, where the sounds of 
the clanking fetters mingle with the voice of the 
American statesmen, legislating for a free people ! 

We, therefore, most respectfully but most ear- 
nestly entreat your attention to the subject of slave- 
ry in the District of Columbia, and especially we 
solicit that your honorable body may designate a 
period by law after which no child born within the 
District shall be held to be a slave. We respect- 
fully submit that the honor of our common coun- 
try, a decent respect for the opinions of mankind, 
and the strong injunctions of Christianity alike call 
for your interference upon this momentous sub- 
ject. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 1827. 
Wan. RAWLE, President. 
Epwin P. Atree, Secretary. 





> From the Maryland Republican. 
THE VOICE OF MARYLAND. 


The legislature of this state have repeatedly ex- 
pressed, year after year, in direct terms, their judg- 
ment upon the question of the constitutional pow- 
ers of congress, to legislate for the promotion of 
internal improvement—with hardly a dissenting 
voice the right has been uniformly conceded. 

On Tuesday last, according to the order of the 
day, Mr. McNeill’s resolutions repeating this opin- 
ion on the part of the present legislature, “That the 
Congress of the United States does possess the 
power, under the constitution, to adopt a general 
system of internal improvement by means of roads 
and canals,” was taken up in the house of dele- 
gates, and gave rise to ananimated debate, in which 
the presidential question could be frequently distin- 
guished. | 

Mr. Lee offered the following as a substitute for 
Mr. McNeill’s resolution. . 

Resolved, by the general assembly of Maryland, 
That we do consider the Congress of the United 
States as possessing full power to subscribe to such 
objects of internal improvement as they may deem 
important to the prosperity and welfare of any por- 
tion of the community. 

Mr. McMauon offered as a substitute for the lat- 
ter the following: 

Resotvep, That it is inexpedient and improper 
on the part of the legislature, to express any opin- 
ion whatever upon the construction of the constitu- 
tion with reference to the extent or exercise of the 
powers of the federal government. 

The debate turned upon the propriety of instruct- 
ing and advising the representatives of this state in 
Congress. The constitutional authority of Con- 
gress to legislate upon the subject in question, seem- 
ed to be generrally acknowledged. 

Mr. Sellman in voting on this subject stated to 
the house, that he voted against the abstract ques- 
tion on this ground. that he thought it was a subject 
with which the legislature had nothing to do; not 
because he was opposed to the exercise of those 
powers by the general government, he was as much 
the friend of internal improvement as any man in 
| the house —and as there would be an apparent in- 

consistency in his vote to those that knew his sen- 
timents, he made this explanation. 

Wr. .¥..Mahon moved that the resolutions and 
substitutes be referred to the committee on internal 
improvement—ihis was negatived; as was also a 
motion of Mr. Turner to lay them upon the table. 

The yeas and navs upon Mr. McMahon’s sub- 
stitute were 

Avvinmative —Messrs. Comegys, Brown, Boon, 
'Sellman, Linthicum, Parran. Turner. Price, Show- 











LN 
er, Ely, Gibbons, Williams, of Dorchester, Thomas, 
of Coecil, Harlan, Mercer, Ridgaway, Williams, of 
Washington, Hitch, Powell, Hooper, Hope, Mont- 
gomery, Smithson, Sutton, Orrell, Douglass, of Coe- — 
cil, Steuart, of Baltimore, McMahon, Walgamot, 
Hoblitzell—so. 

Necative—Messrs. Speaker, Thomas, of St. 
Mary’s, Gough, Hawkins, Blackistone, Kent, Steu- 
art, of Anne Arundel, Bourne, Somerville, Roger- 
son, King, Hughes, of Charles, Millis, Teacle, Do- 
noho, Dennis, Goldsborough, Semmes, Beall, Gantt, 
Duvall, Wells, Watkins, Stevens, Ruth, Thomas, of 
Frederick, Cemp, Holtz, Shriver, Porter, Fitzhugh, 
Rentch, Yates, Lee, Peter, Hughs, of Montgoniery, 
Lansdale, McNiell, Hoffman, M’Culloh—40. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Lee, was then 
agreed to as a substitute for Mr. McNeill’s origi- 
nal resolution, by a vote of 48 to 12. 

An additional resolution proposed by Mr. Hughe 
of Montgomery, was adopted, requesting the exe™ 
cutive to forward copies of said resolutions to ou” 
representatives and senators in Congress. 

The resolutions were then adopted without a di- 
vision of votes being called for. 


PHiscellancous Xtens. 


Susquehanna Rail Road.—The friends of this 
important scheme will be gratified to learn, that 
the act of incorporation has passed the senate of 
Maryland, and will, it is believed, pass the house, 
without difficulty. 


Morris Canal.—The bill, says the New Jersey 
Eagle, authorising the extension of the Morris ca- 
nal to the Hudson, has passed both houses of our 
legislature. 

There are in Massachusetts one hundred and 
fifty incorporated woollen and cotton manufacto- 
ries, with an aggregate capital exceéding 20,000,- 
000 dollars. ; 

In New York they have a way of doing things 
in many respects peculiar to themselves. Witness 
the following paragraph from the Journal of Com- 
merce. 


Notice.—The public are respectfully info rmed 
that divine service will be performed this day, at 8 
o’clock, P. M. in the old Dutch church, formerly. 
situated in Herring street, Greenwich Village, now 
under the operation of moving in Charles street; by 
Mr. Simeon Brown. The church will continue to 
be under the operation of moving during the period 
of divine service. 


Snelson, the robber of the bank at Petersburg; 
has been arrested at Liverpool, England. Thirty 
thousand, of the $40,000 taken by him, have been 
recovered, and the culprit is secured. 


Latest from England.—The packet ship John 
Jay, arrived at New York, brings intelligence to 
the 8th of December. This is only two days later 
than the last advices, nor doesit contain any thing 
decisive of the future prospects of the continent as 
to peace or war. ‘The rumors of the intention of 
the Porte, are mostly of an anti-pacific character; 
but no official accounts had been received in Eng- 
land confirmatory of them. As the answer of the 
Divan was not to be given till the 11th of Novem- 
bee, the circumstance that the ambassadors had 
not quitted Constantinople, amounts to nothing.— 
It is needless to hazard any conjectures in addi- 
tion to those which are found in the journals, es- 
pecially as every day may be expected to put an 
end to all uncertainty. It may be agi) he 4 
distinctly from some passages in the New Times, 
that Austria has been at the bottom of the delay 
and pertinacity of Tarkey. Whether the altera- 
tion in her manner arises from her having aban- 
doned, or having gained ber point, a few days will 
determine. . | 

gf We have just learned that the Grand Sultan 
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has declared war against the allied powers. 
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Literary Department. 
** Various, that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.” 





EXTRACT FROM THE NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS OF THE DELE- 


WARE WEEKLY ADVERTISER—JAN. IsT, 1828. 

Virtue will raise a sympathetic glow, 
And pitying feel a fellow creature’s woe, 
Will teach the ignorant, set the captive free, 
And Slavery’s influence bid forever flee. 
Then, Patrons, mark the negroes heavy woes, 
His groanings hear, and see his painful throes— 
His body sunk with toil, his mind with fear.— 
Oh know his pangs and give a falling tear— 
Oh give a fearless, energetic hand, 
To drive the monster from our favor’d Jand— 
Aid, freely aid Emancipation’s cause, 

rt her principles, observe her Jaws— 

Assist her friends, her enemies oppose, 
Nor cease your favors ’till her labors close. 

And there’s another vice of subtler kind, 
Which kills the body and destroys the mind— 
Besots our habits, every thought controls, 

Our fortune squanders, and e’en damns our souls. 
’Tis dread lnremperaNce, of crime the source, 
Extending wide, and rapid in its course! 

Ub give your prayers, your talents and your purse, 
To stay the progress of this deadly curse. 

Ob save the murd’rer from his awful doom— 

Oh keep the robber from the dungeons’ gloom— 
Hush the wild shriek, the agonizing moan, 

The clanking chain, the deep unearthly groan, 
Spare friends and relatives appalling fears. 
Prevent the widow’s sighs and orphan’s tears. 





TO THE ADVOCATES OF WAR. 
BY JAMES WILSON, OF WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


Oo = who fill the throne of power— 
ho speak, and millions must obey; 
Who reign—the monarchs of the hour, 
Who rise, dictators of the day: 


Think, while the trumpet’s clamorous breath 
Re-echoes through the regions round, 
What scenes of agony and death 
Await the inharmonious sound, 


O, join not, then, with hasty rage 
he tumults which are heard from far 
But shun the desolating stage— 
Ob shun the guilty walks of war! 


Think, while the thundering cannon’s roar, 
And while the waving faulchion plays 
ow carnage wades thro’ streams of gore, 

And grins amid the steely blaze. 


-h, vain are words to paint the woes, 
Which haunt the crowded field of blood, 
igt all that rhetoric bestows, 
Can trace the sanguinary flood. 


‘he thousands of the mighty slain 
Who sleep upon the martial shore, 
yo’ they have felt the wound of pain 
They heave the languid sigh no more: 


t if your thoughtless minds would know 
Yr can endure of more to hear— 

~ widows and to orphans go, 

And count the never ceasing tear ! 


iead, in the groans that rend the heart— 
Read, in the tears that ceaseless roll, 

What words are powerless to impart, 
The speechless anguish of the soul ! 


Oh! think of these, and shun the blade 
That darts its sickly gleams afar; 
And shun the dark, impending shade 


That hovers o'er the scenes of war. Paciricvs. 





From Zion’s Herald. 
AN ODE. 


TO A LADY WITH A ROSE, BY THE CELEBRATED 
MONSIEUR BERNARD. 


Tendre fruit des pleurs de l’aurore, 
Objet des baisers du zephyr, 
Reine-de |‘empire de Flore, 

Hate toi de l’epanouir. 


Mois que nes je, helas ! differ encore 
Differe un instant a l’ouvrir, 
L’instant qni doit le faire eciare 

Est celui qui doit le fetrir. 


Themire est une fgur nouvelle, 
Qai doit suubir a la neme toi, 
Ros¢ la doit briller comme ejle 
Elite doit perir comme toi. 


i 





Mais si quelque main imprudente 
Va le troubler bon repos, 
Emporte avec loi ma vengeance; 
Garde une epine a mes rivaux. 


TRANSLATION. 


Haste thou early beauteous flower, 
Tender, delicate, and fair; 

Water’d by the dew-drop shower, 
Haste to breathe the morning air. 


Let the gentle zephyrs kiss thee, 
Fling thy beauties to the day! 
Queen of Flora’s empire is she, 
Drest in colors bright and gay. 


But, alas! defer a moment, 

Why so early should’st thou bloom? 
From the instant thou art opened, 
Thou fad’st and fallest to the tomb. 


Tamar is an early flower, 

And her fate like thine is nigh; 

Both alike shall bloom their hour,— 
Both alike must surely die. 


But should some rude hand approach her, 

To disturb her pure repose; 

Let the rival fee] my anger, 

For a thorn will guard the rose. Z. 





From Mrs. Colvin’s Messenger. 


GOOD ADVICE. 


Editor, too poorly paid 

Quit ! oh quit thy hapless trade, 

Ere thy duoning, puffing, working, 
Bring 1 O and sheriff's lurking ! 

Cease fond hoper, cease thy calling—- 
See thy brethren round the falling | 
Hark! their warning voices say 

* Brother scribbler come away!" 

Tis thy trade that steals thy health, 
Blights thy prospects, wastes thy wealth. 
Leads with hollow smiles to sorrow, 
Promising good luck to-morrow; 

Till youth recedes, and friends are gone, 
And heartless creditors come on, 

And bonds, and limits bring, 

Come! efe thy hour is past and cry 

“ O trade! where is thy victory? 


O scribbling! where thy sting?” ARTHUR. 





A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


E’er yet ber child has drawn its earliest breath, 
» A mother’s love begins—it glows till death— 
Lives before life—with death not dies—but seems 
The very substance of immortal dreams. Werwnicke. 





TWo pHysiciaws. A gentleman calling on a friend, found 
two physicians with him: he wrote the following lines on 
the back of his card: 

** By one physician might your work be done, 

But two are like a double barrel’d gun: 

From one discharge sometimes a bird has flown 
A second barrel always brings 1t down.” 


MARVELLOUS. 
The following wonderful account was written and autben- 
ticated by the late Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia:— 
There is now living (1788) about 4 miles from 
Alexandria, in the State of Virginia, a negro slave, 
seyenty years of age, of the name of Thomas Ful- 
ler, the property of Mrs. Elizabeth Cox. This 
man possesses a talent for arithmetical calculations, 


the history of which, I conceive, merits a place in 








the records of the human mind. He isa native of 


Africa, and can neither read nor write. ‘Two gen- 
tlemen, natives of Pennsy!vania, viz. William Harts- 
horn and Samuel Coates, men of probity and res- 
pectable characters, baving heard, in travelling 
through the neighborhood in which this slave lives, 
of his extraordinary powers in arithmetic, sent for 
him, and had their curiosity sufficiently gratified, by 
the answers which he gave to the following ques- 
tions: 

First. Upon being asked, how many seconds 
there are in a year and a half, he answered in about 
two minutes, 47,304,000. 

Secondly. Being asked, how many seconds a 
man had lived, who is 70 years, 17 days, and 12 
hours old, he answered, in a minute and a half, 
2,210,500,800. One of the gentlemen, who em- 
ployed himself with his pen, in making these cal- 
culations, told him, that the sum was not so great 


as he had said; upon which the old man hastily 
replied, * Top, Massa, you forget de leap year.”— 
On adding the seconds of the leap years, to thé 
others, the amount of the whole, in both their sums, 
agreed exactly. 

Thirdly. The following question was then pro- 
posed to him: Suppose a farmer has six sows, and 
each sow has six female pigs the first year, and 
they all increase in the same proportion, to the end 
of eight years, how many sows will the farmer then 
thave, if he loses none? In ten minutes he answer- 
ed, 34,588,806. The difference of time between 
his answering this and the two former questions, 
was occasioned by a trifling mistake he made, from 
a misapprehension of the question. 

In the presence of Thomas Wistar and William 
B. Morris, two respectable citizens of Philadelphia, 
he gave the amount of nine figures multiplied by 
nine. He informed the first mentioned gentleman, 
that he began his application to figures, by counting 
ten, and that, when he was able to count a hundred, 
(to use his own words) he thought himself a very 
clever fellow. His first attempt, after this, was to 
count the number of hairs in a cow’s tail, which he 
found to be 2872. Ife next amused himself by 
counting, grain by grain, a bushel of wheat, and a 
bushel of flax-seed. From this he was led to cal- 
culate, with the most perfect accuracy, how many 
shingles a house of certain dimensions, would re- 
quire to cover it; and how many posts and rails 
were necessary to inclose, and how many grains of 
corn were necessary to sow, a certain quantity of 
ground. From this application of his talents, hig 
mistress often derived considerable benefit. 

At the time he gave this account of himself, he 
said his memory began to fail him. He was gray- 
headed, and exhibited several other marks of the 
weakness of old age.—He had worked hard upona 
farm daring the whole of his life, but had never been 
intemperate in the use of spirituous liquors. He 
spoke with great respect of his mistress, and men- 
tioned, in a particular manner, his obligations to 
her for refusing to sell him, which she had been 
tempted to, by offers of large sums of money, 
from several curious persons. 

One of the gentlemen, Mr. Coates, having re- 
marked, in his presence, that it was a pity he had 
not an education equal to bis genius, he said, “ No 
Massa, it is best I got no learning, for many learn- 
ed men be great fools.” 





—— — 
H. I. CHURCHMAN & C. LEEKE’S 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
At the corner of Sharp and Baltimore Streets. 


Instructions are given on the following subjects—Spell- 
ing, reading, writing, arithmetic, English grammar, geo- 
graphy with the use of maps and globes, history, elements 
of astronomy, and natural philosophy.— Plain sewing aod 
sampler work. 

Terms.—First class $12—second class, $8—third class $4, 
At an additional expense, the FRENCH LANGUAGE and 
DRAWING will be tanght if desired. 

Reference to Isaac Tyson, Matthew Smith, P. E- Tho- 
mas, Thomas Ellicott, G. T. Hopkins, Hugh Balderston, Jo 
seph Turner, Jr. Wm. E. George. 

ist Mo. 26 At 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION; 
TO THE 
GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


The price of subscription is Turee DoLtLars per annum, 
payable within siz months of the time of subscribing—but ® 











be paid in advance. 
Subseriptions will not be received for less time than 3 
year, out of the city of Baltimore; and the money must a® 
ways be paid in advance by distant subscribers, unless they 
communicate their names through the medium of an au- 
thorized Agent. The difficulty in collecting small sums, at 
a distance, renders a strict adherence to this rule indispen- 
sably necessary. 
Subscribers ‘vill not be at liberty to withdraw their names 
if they are in arrears. ' 
The postage must be paid on all letters and communica- 
tions, received by the editor, through the Post-Office. 
Address BENJAMIN LUNDY, Editor, 





South-East corner of Market and Gay Streets, Baltimore 


full receipt will be given, if Two Dotiars anv FirtY Cents 




































































































